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and that his account must be accepted as that of an eyewitness except
for that portion of the story which deals with the siege of Acre prior
to the arrival of Richard of England and Philip of France upon the
scene. The poet specifically disclaims any personal knowledge of this
particular sequence of events, which he nevertheless relates on the
authority of another in a long interpolated section of the poem (lines
2387-4568). This section contains the material of Book I of the
ItinerariumJ
The great French scholar, basing his argument on various bits of
internal evidence which further investigation has corrected in detail,
but not in substance, deduced the following facts: Ambroise was
neither knight, man-at-arms, nor priest. Well-read in the French
poetry of his day, to which he refers at many points,4 he knew little or
nothing of Latin literature. He was in all probability a jongleur or
professional poet. He was of Norman origin, and the frequency of his
allusions to otherwise unknown personages from the region surround-
ing Evreux justifies the assumption that he was himself a native of
that region.5 The Vatican manuscript, the only one known to have been
preserved, appears to have been written in England about the end of
the thirteenth century,0 and while its definitely Anglo-Norman char-
acteristics do not prove conclusively that the original was composed in
that tongue, no evidence has been adduced to the contrary.
Thus far Gaston Paris's reasoning may be accepted with confidence,
8 The excursus on the earlier history of Jerusalem and the earlier stages of the siege
of Acre were derived according to Ambroise's own statement from some earlier ex-
istent book. What this was we cannot say. The first book of the Itmerarlum was de-
rived from the Latin Continuator of William of Tyre if we can credit -the very con-
vincing* argument of Marianne Salloch (Die lateinische Fortsetzung Wilhelms von
Tyrus, diss. Greifswald, 1934). But, as Miss Salloch points out, the parts of the
Itinerarium which are derived from this source are precisely those in which it does not
resemble the Estoire. The narrative history of the Itinerarium follows the Latin Con-
tinuator, but the chapters dealing with the incidents of the siege (Itinerarium, Bk. I,
chs.  xlvii-lx,  97-115)   and those cursing the Marquis for his desertion of the
army and the sufferings of the pilgrims (chs. Ixvi-lxxxi, 124-37), while not found
in the Latin Continuator, are identical with the parallel passages in the Estoirt*
It is evident that the Estoire did not depend on the Latin Continuator, but that both
the Bstoire and the Uineranum did derive these passages from some other still unknown
source, which must have been an eyewitness account of the siege.
4 See lines 5x6, 1388, 4665, 84.79-93, et al.
5 See J. H. Round in English Historical Review, XVIII (1903), 4.75-81-
9 Gaston Paris, Introduction, p. vi.